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ABSTRACT 

To determine the level of involvement in service 
learning among community colleges, the American Association of 
Community Colleges (AACC) conducted a national survey of over 1,100 
colleges in spring 1995. The following institutional and program 
profile, based on responses from 773 institutions, emerged from the 
surveyi (1) four out of five community colleges indicated, that they 
were interested in service learning; (2) IbL of the respondents 
considered community service as part of their institutional mission; 
(3) rural colleges were more likely to have service learning programs 
than urban ins t i tut i ons ; (4) most colleges relied heavily on 
institutional funds to implement service learning programs; (5) 
curricular areas varied, but social science and humanities courses 
were most likely to incorporate service activities; (6) 857. of 
colleges providing service learning activities offered up to 10 
courses with a service option; (7) the most important reason cited by 
respondents for success with service learning programs was faculty 
support, followed by admini s trat ive support and community support; 

(8) insufficient funding and the absence of faculty release time were 
the two most significant impediments to success cited by respondents; 
and (9) service experiences were evaluated most frequently by 
examining agency evaluation forms or student activity logs. Contains 
13 references. (Author/TGI) 
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Executive Summary 

T o detennine the level of involvement in service learning among community colleges, 

A ACC conducted a national survey in spring 1995. This report summarizes the findings 
from that survey and from follow-up infomiation obtained through May 1996. The 
following institutiotial and program profile emerged from AACC's survey; 

■ Four out of five community colleges are ■ Service learning programs are most often 

interested in service leamitig, either by administered by student services person- 

actively using the methodology or wanting nel or individual faculty members in 

to do so. different disciplines. 

■ Seventy percent of community college ■ Most service learning colleges have five 

respondents consider community service or fewer faculty teaching courses with 

as part of their institutional mission. service learning components. 

■ Rural colleges are currently more likely to ■ Classroom tools for reflection are most 

have service learning programs than are often class discussion and student jour- 

urban t)r suburban institutions. nals. Service experiences are evaluated 



verv few institutions view community 
service as a graduation requirement. 

■ Faculty support is the most important 
reason service learning programs .suc- 
ceed. followed by community and admin- 
istrati\ e support. Insuff'cier.t funding and 
faculty rclea.se time are the two most 
significant impediments. 
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■ Most colleges rely heavily on institutional 
funds to implement service learning 
programs, but some receive outside 
funding from government, community 
organizations, and foundations. 



most frequently by agency evaluation 
forms or student activity logs. 



Service lEARNiNq 



■ Curricular areas vary but social science 
and humanities courses are the most likely 
to incorporate service. 




■ Eighty-five percent of service learning 
colleges offer up to ten courses with a 
service option. 



■ Service is mandatorv in many courses, but 





S nnui [{\u\\\i^ has been 

called a part of a revolution in 
American education (R{fkin 
1996a) and a focus point for 
rethinking the whole mission of 
education. A teaching method, 
service learning combines commu- 
nitv senice with academic instruc- 
tion as it focuses on critical, reflec- 
tive thinking and civic responsibil- 
ity, Senice learning programs 
involve students in organized 
community senire that addresses 
local needs, while developing their 
academic skills, sense of civic 
responsibility, and commitment to 
the community. According to one 
economist, **the antidote to simula- 
tion and cyberspace is deep re- 
participation in community [i.e., 
sennee learning] ” (Rifkin, 1996b). 



MFihodoioqv 

T he extent to which community colleges offered community service and 
service learning programs and resources was investigated in a 1995 
national survey conducted by the American Association of CommunitN 
Colleges as part of a Learn and Serve America grant from the Corporation 
for National Service. Service learning is defined as a pedagogy combining 
community service with academic instniction, focusing on critical, reflective 
thinking and civic responsibility. AACC's goal was to establish a baseline and 
to develop a comprehensive understanding of the role that community 
colleges play in this aspect of community service. Surveys were sent to more 
than 1.100 community colleges in the United States, and 7 19 colleges re- 
sponded to the initial mailing. Respondents included college presidents, 
administrative and academic deans, faculty members, and student services 
staff. Follow-up activities through early 1996 brought the total to 117< institu- 
tions. representing more than 71 percent of AACC's member colleges. 
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M ost respondents were from public colleges, 

about half of which are located in rural areas. 
Institutional si/.e (credit headcount) ranged from 
400 to more than 20,000 students. 
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VoiuiNTEER CoMMUNilV SERVICE ACTiviTiFS 



N early half of all colleges house an office or group that places students 
in community service opportunities, but only one in five promotes 
college-wide service projects. Few colleges require students to 
perform community service to graduate, but comments from the field suggest 
that an increasing number are considering such requirements. 
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Service lEARNiNq AcTiviiiEs 



A ccording to the 1995 survey and follow-up 
information gathered through early 1996, 236 
community colleges in 41 states — 31 percent of 
respondents — offer service learning in a variety of 
courses. An additional 46 percent want service learning 
and are receptive to technical assistance. Many colleges 
in their first year of service learning also want technical 
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23% 



Service en CoIIec,e Missio\ 




assistance. Surprisingly, about one-third of all respon- 
dents reported that service was not part of their institu- 
tional mission, and one-fifth of all respondents indicated 
no interest in service learning. Twenty-five percent of all 
responding technical colleges offer service learning 
opportunities. 
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Most service learning programs 
are quite new. with 75 percent 
getting underway since 1990. 
However, 16 colleges reported 
beginning their programs in the 
1960s and 1970s. 
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Thirty-seven percent of 
comniunitN colleges with service 
learning offer specific, stand-alone 
courses in commimit\ service; 
overall, 85 percent of colleges list up 
to 10 courses with service learning 
components. 
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he number of students involved in service learning 
varies widely, often depending on the age or 
breadth of a given college's program. Overall, the 
average student performs fewer than 10 hours of 
community service per month. Some practitioners report 
that service learning's best promoters are its own 
students, who attract other students by word'of'mouth. 
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Service is mandatory in many courses, and students 
generally receive academic credit for service. Currently, 
few colleges include participation in service learning on 
student transcripts, but anecdotal evidence suggests this 
idea is increasing in popularity. 
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T lic majority o\' community colleges relies on only a 
few faculty to integrate service leaniing into the 
classroom: 71 percent of respoiulents reported that 
five or fewer faculty teach courses with service learning 
components. Few staff or administrators engage in 
service leaniing, with most institutions having less than 
five involved. 
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Most taeult\ are encouraged to 
participate in ser\ice learning 
through praise, recognition, and peer 
influence. The least ettecti\e taelor 
tor participation is a mandatory 
ret|uiremeni. More than one-lhirdi ol 
all institutions offer taeull\ develop- 
ment opportunities. Imt eommunit\ 
ser\ ice does not tend to he a rv- 
quirement for tenure or promotion. 
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Program AdiviiNisTRATioN 

T he primary people responsible for organizing service 
learning on campus are most likely to be student 
services or student life staff or individual faculty 
members in different disciplines. Thirty-two percent of 
colleges with service learning programs have a separate 
service learning center or office, which relieves the 
pressure on faculty to combine teaching and program 
administration. Anecdotal evidence indicates that a service 
learning team comprising faculty and designated statt may 
be the most effective way to integrate and institutionalize 
service leaniing over the long tenn. 
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In the classroom, ihe most 
common tools used for reflection are 
class discussion and student^w ritten 
journals, both of which are used by 
ihree-quaners of responding col- 
leges. Evaluation forms (completed 
by community agencies) and accom- 
plishment or activity logs (completed 
by students) are the methods utilized 
most often to evaluate students' 
service learning experiences. 
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C ommunity colleges' service learning activities 

address community needs primarily in the general 
categories of human needs and education, 
followed hv environmental needs and public safety. To 
tneet those needs, students work with K - 12 schools, 
social service organizations, and health agencies, as 
selected b\ a college's ser\ ice learning coordinator or 
team. 
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C ommunity colleges recei\e assistance in 

planning and teedbackoii activities underway 
in a variety o\ ways, most often tlirougli partner 
ships and advisory hoards, hut also through other means 
such iis personal contacts and direct agenev requests. 
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Faculty, administrative, and 
community support are the most 
important factors that make a 
service learning program success 
ful; resource materials, the least 
important. While faculty support is 
seen as the most significant factor 
contributing to the success of 
service learning programs, insuffi- 
cient release time is the second 
most significant impediment to 
service learning activities. The 
highest-ranked impediment is 
insufficient funding to initiate and 
sustain service learning activities. 



C'omments from the Held 
suggest that conimuiiii\- colleges 
would benefit Iroin making more 
time available, c\eii to a single 
faculty member on a given campus, 
to help a service learning program to 
get undcTw ay. Once a program is 
established, the biggest hurdles arc 
behind, and the iKcd \'ov release time 
mav he lessened. 
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Conununity colleges tradition- 
ally are receptive to networking and 
sharing infonnation, and this ten- 
dency appears to hold true in the 
service learning field. When asked 
about materials they would be willing 
to share, service learning faculty and 
administrators most often referred to 
curi icula/syllahi and recordkeeping 
forms, as well as reports and 
handbooks. Some institutions are 
producing student, faculty, and 
agency handbootis: some also have 
videos that describe theii serv'ice 
learning programs. 
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lie AACC Service Learning Colleges, selected as 
grantees in AACC’s Learn and Serve America 
program, experiep.ced tremendous growth in taculty 
and student involvement in service learning in their first 
lull year. Starting trom virtually no service learning 
activities in 1994, the eleven colleges reported in Decem- 
ber 199.S the involvement of 79 faculty, 1 , 1 29 students. 



and 3,39 community service agencies. The students 
prov ided more than 24,000 hours of direct communitv 
service. E.stimates for the first quarter of 1996 indicate 
involvement at a level approaching three times that of 
the first quarter ot 1995. The AACC Service Learning 
Colleges receive technical assistance through a mentor 
team, conferences, and an Internet list,serv. 
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CoNciusioNs 

iven the increasing public interest in service 
learning as evidenced by the emergence of 
grant-making trom the Corporation for National 
Service and philosophical support from leading thinkers 
such as Jeremy Rifkin and Robert Coles, it will be 
important to assess service learning program implemen- 
tation again in two or three years. Preliminary evidence 
suggests that start-up futiding and, more importantly, 
early technical assistance can have a significant impact 
on program development. In many cases personal 



contacts through networking opportunities will be 
sutficient, but they, too, will take a little more time to be 
more widely identifiable. Several of the community 
colleges that had expre,s,sed an interest in service learn- 
ing in the spring 1995 survey have succeeded in integrat- 
ing it into coursework in the past year. And even more 
colleges that were previously unaware of or uninterested 
in service learning now want to incorporate it into their 
academic offerings. 
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